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return to Port Moresby, where the fits returned every three days,
leaving me weaker with each attack. My chief, who was a very com-
petent physician, gave me every possible attention, but at last he came
to a decision. " You'll have to go home," he said, " I have taken a
passage for you in the schooner which sails to-morrow for Cooktown."
It was a great blow to me, for we were then making preparations for
the ascent of Mount Owen Stanley, a feat never till then attempted.
How Sir William Macgregor accomplished the feat has become a
matter of history. I pleaded to be allowed to stay at least for another
month in case I got better, but to no purpose.
" You've got it badly," he said, " I won't take the responsibility."
And so I saw New Guinea for the last time, beaten, had I but
known it in time, by a mosquito. I left nothing behind me but my
name, which was given to a bay to the west of the mouth of the Fly
River. I got home with some difficulty, living for days together on
lumps of frozen milk and too weak to stagger on deck even in the Red
Sea. My father took me to the famous Indian doctor, Sir Joseph
Fayrer, who cured me. His parting words were, " If you do all that
I've told you, you may get well: if you don't, well, I may as well tell
you. A man, not as ill as you are, went off and didn't do as I told
him. He came back to me six months later with a liver as big as a
bath sponge." He paused.
" And what happened to him?"
" Died, of course. He came back too late."
I did what he told me.